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Sermons as Almost Extinct Literature 


The publication of a volume of sermons in England 
last summer became the occasion in the leading article in 
the Times Literary Supplement, London, August 24, 1956, 
for a “fresh reminder of the virtual extinction of the type 
of literature which was once as popular as the novel is 
today.” Demand has fallen off, and supply has deteri- 
orated. 

It has been a long time, observes this distinguished lit- 
erary review, since a clergyman was accused of reading 
in his pulpit a sermon published by one of his brethren— 
the texts are simply not available for the reading. Indeed, 
the situation has led to the reflection that certain older 
methods were more conducive of inspiration in local 
churches. There are “reformers” in Great Britain who 
would now openly establish “a kind of central bank of 
sermons on which harassed vicars would be free to draw 
without feeling of shame.” 

The book of sermons recently published is by a versa- 
tile Roman Catholic scholar, Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, a 
translator of the Scriptures: The Window in the Wall 
(London, Burns and Oates, 1956, 15 shillings). The ser- 
mons are all on the Holy Eucharist. The anonymous 
writer in the Times thinks that Msgr. Knox has written 
moving, elegant, and superlative models, but nevertheless 
more “in the nature of meditations than of ordinary Sun- 
day discourses.” 

Discussion of what “a Sunday sermon ought to be” is 
declared to be “a matter which ought to receive more 
attention than it does nowadays. . . . The first requirement 
for this is a return to the habit of serious thinking about 
what sermons are for, and how they should be con- 
structed.” 

Most sermons today fall into several “clearly marked 
categories”: The “diffuse” sermon, likely to be preached 
in Protestant churches, which consists of “a series of dis- 
connected observations suddenly united at the end by the 
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detiant affirmation... ." The “comprehensive” sermon, usu- 
ally attempted by the “lower clergy” of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, referring to divorce, birth control, the cate- 
chism, the Papal pronouncements, closing with the com- 
forting conclusion “so we knew that Our Lady was up 
there in heaven and that we were all right.” Finally the 
“smooth” sermon from the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, including references to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and noting that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
cannot dispense with theology. 

The following conclusions emerge: Sermons should be 
written before they are delivered. “No respectable Sun- 
day sermon can be preached under half an hour. . . .”” Also, 
“the primary purpose of a sermon is to instruct, not to 
console. .. .” 


Purpose of Church and Ministry 


The goal of the church is best defined as “the increase 
among men of the love of God and neighbor,” and the 
ministers of the Protestant churches are members of a 
“perplexed profession,” it is stated in the book, The Pur- 
pose of the Church and Its Ministry, by H. Richard 
Niebuhr in collaboration with Daniel Day Williams and 
James M. Gustafson (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1956, $2.50). The volume is in part a report of the results 
of a study of theological education in the United States 
and Canada during which over 90 seminaries were visited. 
A subsequent volume will deal in detail with specific 
problems. 

This is a brief, but nevertheless comprehensive, treat- 
ment that must surely remind some readers of John 
Henry Newman’s The Idea of a University. The subtitle 
reads: “Reflections on the Aims of Theological Educa- 
tion,” but even this gives no full idea of the subject mat- 
ter that is covered with both depth and breadth. 

In Part I, the goal of the church, noted above, is elabo- 
rated. In Part II, the emerging new conception of the 
ministry is considered with perspective. A review is given 
of the traditional conceptions of the varied functions clus- 
tering around the terms, pastor, preacher, priest. A search 
for new definitions of function is going on everywhere— 
in rural and urban churches, in Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant parishes. Dr. Niebuhr and his colleagues “describe 
the theory that seems to be emerging and to be gaining 
ground in the thought and practice of ministers. For want 
of a better phrase we name it the conception of the min- 
ister as a pastoral director, though the name is of little 
importance.” 

In Part III, the authors present “The Idea of a Theo- 
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logical School.” “The theological schools of the churches 
in America share all the perplexities of the contemporary 
Protestant community and its ministry.” There are also 
“signs of a new vitality,” which are duly described. For 
example, “the concern for theology,” including its con- 
ception as “the search for human wisdom about the wis- 
dom of God,” is now manifested widely. 

“. . . The theological school is charged with a double 
function: On the one hand it is that place or occasion 
where the church exercises its intellectual love of God 
and neighbor; on the other hand it is the community that 
serves the church’s other activities by bringing reflection 
and criticism to bear on worship, preaching, teaching, and 
the care of souls.” There are searching references to 
theology as a science. 


The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr 


“J cannot and do not claim to be a theologian.” These 
words were written by Reinhold Niebuhr in his “Intel- 
lectual Autobiography,” which is the first chapter in Vol. 
11 of the library of living theology, Reinhold Niebuhr: 
His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, edited by 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. In the book 
20 scholars examine, criticize, and interpret Niebuhr’s 
thought and work. Professor Niebuhr then writes a long 
“Reply to Interpretation and Criticism.” There is a bibli- 
ography of the writings of the noted and influential schol- 
ar, 25 pages in length. (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956. $6.50.) 

“It is somewhat embarrassing to be made the subject 
of a study which assumes theology as the primary interest. 
... | have taught Christian social ethics for a quarter of 
a century and have also dealt in the ancillary field of 
‘apologetics.’”’ Professor Niebuhr says that his “avoca- 
tional interest” led him to be a sort of circuit rider in 
the colleges and universities, defending and justifying 
“the Christian faith in a secular age,” particularly among 
what Schleiermacher called Christianity’s “intellectual 
despisers.” 

In further explanation, Dr. Niebuhr writes: “I have 
never been very competent in the nice points of pure 
theology ; and I must confess that I have not been suffi- 
ciently interested heretofore to acquire the competence. 
De Tocqueville long since observed the strong pragmatic 
interest of American Christianity in comparison with Eu- 
ropean Christianity ; and that distinction is still valid. I 
have been frequently challenged by the stricter sects of 
theologians in Europe to prove that my interests were 
theological rather than practical or ‘apologetic,’ but I have 
alwavs refused to enter a defense, partly because I thought 
the point was well taken and partly because the distinction 
did not interest me.” 

Due note is taken by the scholars of Dr. Niebuhr’s in- 
fluence on the churches of the U.S.A.; of the respect 
shown him by social scientists ; of the attention given him 
by the secular world; of the fact that this brilliant scholar 
has several times shifted his position on social and political 
issues. On distinctly theological issues, the commenting 
scholars, some of whom are close to him, would appear to 
stress his sharp focus on man’s sin and God’s grace, and 
his powerful interpretation of the pertinence of theology 
to political and social issues. 

In his “Reply” to the friendly critics, this expounder 
of “Biblical faith” distinguishes himself for professional 
restraint and personal modesty. He is more convinced 


than ever before that one may look at “the human situa- 
tion without illusion and without despair only from the 
standpoint of the Christ-revelation.” He writes that he 
may have so thoroughly emphasized “the divine judgment 
that the divine mercy came short.” He may have so much 
stressed the human predicament that he may not have 
sufficiently taught the positive answer of Christian faith. 


Judaism and Social Action 


“The first responsibility of the synagogue is really to 
know the community of which it is a part,’ write Albert 
Vorspan and Eugene J. Lipman in Justice and Judaism 
(New York, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
1956. $3.50). The subtitle is: “The Work of Social Ac- 
tion.” Written largely in terms of Reform Judaism, the 
authors believe their volume will prove useful also to the 
other branches of Judaism and ‘‘to Christian ministers and 
laymen of all denominations.” 

Explorations of the “major social issues agitating so- 
ciety” are given in “relation to the eternal ethic of Juda- 
ism.” These issues are largely the same as those considered 
in many Christian groups—civil and religious liberty, in- 
ternational relations, immigration, housing, economic jus- 
tice, delinquency, and crime. 

For example in the chapter entitled “*ISconomic .\ffairs” 
they have presented “the implications of Judaism for the 
rights of the laborer and farmer, with respect to social 
welfare and other economic issues, an examination of the 
current economic scene from the standpoint of the moral 
principles of religion, and the role of the synagogue.” 

All of which is written in order to aid congregations in 
applying “the ethical insights of Judaism to the specific 
social problems of our generation.” Numerous specialists 
mentioned in the book have assisted the authors in prepa- 
ration of the various chapters. 

If the current religious revival is to be valid, writes 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath in an Introduction, it “must 
impel man to reshape his community, his nation, and the 
world in accordance with the judgment of conscience and 
God’s moral law.” The book is both a resource and a guide 
to action in these urgent, religious tasks. 

Numerous social pronouncements are quoted. The 
Christian reading this book will be able readily to recog- 
nize many parallels with his own literature in both the 
issues presented and the teachings related to the issues. 


“No Sense in Self-Denial” 


Kighty-three young suburban couples, with incomes in 
the $5,000 to $7,500 bracket, are managing their financial 
affairs “atrociously,” writes William H. Whyte, Jr., in 
an article in Fortune, New York, May, 1956, entitled 
“Budgetism : Opiate of the Middle Class.” The budgetism 
they follow is an automatic process. “In the new middle- 
class rhythm of life, obligations are homogenized, for the 
over-riding aim is to have oneself committed to regular, 
unvarying monthly payments on all the major items. Come 
the first of the month, and there is practically nothing left 
to decide.” 

These people are home-owners; they go to church. 
Most of them are salaried members of stafis of large busi- 
ness organizations. About two-thirds of them vote Re- 
publican. They owe about $1,000 per family, and the 
average equity in savings is only $850. They are “on the 
verge” of taking another loan from the bank. They do 
not look or act like wastrels; “they are, on the contrary, 
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sobersided young suburbanites who pay their bills regu- 
larly each month.” 

It appears “that our debt-ridden young couple has been 
enthralled by the convenience and simplicity of the thirty- 
day spending cycle. . . .” For most of these individuals 
“the old precepts of the Protestant ethic remain the official 
American ideology. . . ; they are most pleased, even in- 
sistent, that the schools should teach their children the 
ancient virtues of thrift. But it is in much the same spirit 
that many of them send their children to Sunday school, 
in expiation.” Plainly there are conflicts between practice 
and traditional belief. “They believe in believing in the 
old gospel of thrift,” while acting in a way that appears 
to indicate that “there is no sense in self-denial.” 

“The primary reason why they take out personal loans 
is for debt consolidation and emergency medical expendi- 
tures.” 

“Depression? They don’t even think about it. If pressed 
into giving an opinion, their explanation would suggest 
that America has at last found something very close to 
the secret of perpetual motion.” 


Powerful Books 


Fourteen books of power are interpreted and generously 
quoted by Robert B. Downs in Books That Changed the 
World (New York, The New American Library, 1956. 
35 cents; single copies, 45 cents by mail from the pub- 
lishers). Dr. Downs, who heads the library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is a former president of the American 
Library Association. “Throughout history, the evidence 
is piled high that books, rather than being futile, harm- 
less, and innocent, are frequently dynamic, vital things, 
capable of changing the entire direction of events—some- 
times for good, sometimes for ill.” 

Charles Sumner is quoted as observing that Abraham 
Lincoln could not have been elected president if Harriet 
Beecher Stowe had not written Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Dr. 
Downs states that because Mrs. Stowe wrote her book, it 
was impossible to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law in the 
Northern states. Mrs. Stowe conceived the plan for the 
book while attending church in Brunswick, Maine, one 
morning. She wrote a book in which the professional lit- 
erary critics have always found obvious blemishes. But 
Van Wyck Brooks has called it a “great, human docu- 
ment.” Mrs. Stowe wrote about Uncle Tom, her appeal- 
ing central character, for the purpose of reconciling North 
and South. Actually, according to Abraham Lincoln, her 
book was a force that made for the armed conflict. 

Henry Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience, which influenced 
Gandhi; Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, which influ- 
enced a Virginian named George Washington; Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital, which has resulted in thousands of 
other books; Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf—these receive 
treatment. 

The other writers included are Machiavelli, Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Mahan, Sir Halford Mackinder (on geo- 
politics), Copernicus, William Harvey, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Darwin, Freud, and Einstein. 

Dr. Einstein is quoted: “The most beautiful and most 
profound emotion we can experience is the sensation of 
the mystical. It is the sower of all true science.” 


“Present Malaise in Christian Social Thought” 


“Tt is now ten years since Maurice Reckitt’s book, 
Maurice to Temple: A Century of the Social Movement 
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in the Church of England [London, Faber & Faber, 1947] 
appeared, but the state of thinking about politics and so- 
ciety in the Church has remained much as he described it 
in his concluding chapter. In spite of much able but scat- 
tered work, it is clear that the Church of England today 
is not making a substantial or distinctive contribution to 
the discussion of the political and social questions by which 
public opinion generally is more than ever preoccupied.” 
These are the opening lines in an unsigned article, 
“Christian Social Thought Today,” in the Religious Book 
Section, The Times Literary Supplement, London, March 
30, 1956. References are made to “confusion,” to which 
“the present malaise in Christian social thought is due.” 


“On a wider plane, it is also true that Christian social 
and political thinking is much less distinctive and influen- 
tial than it was. The surprising successes of the Christian 
Social Democratic movement in Europe after the war 
must now be seen as the result of a great variety of causes 
mostly temporary and local, and it is plain that that move- 
ment has no real identity which transcends frontiers. It 
is a long time since a papal encyclical on any but a gynae- 
cological subject has made a real impact, and the strivings 
of Protestantism after a social philosophy exemplified in 
some of the proceedings of the World Council of Churches 
have not got very far. There are growing popular move- 
ments in the Christian world, of which Dr. Graham’s 
brand of evangelism is only one instance, which implicitly 
or explicitly challenge the whole idea that the churches 
should have anything to say about social life beyond what 
is directly implied in the simple precepts of personal 
morality.” 

In another observation, it is stated that “Christian po- 
litical and social thinking now displays that skepticism of 
the abstract which is the dominant feature of British and 
American political thought at present and is part of the 
general reaction against the more naive forms of liberal 
rationalism. Closely associated with this is a general skep- 
ticism of the possibilities of political action which con- 
trasts strikingly with the vigorous Christian radicalism of 
half a century ago, when Christian socialists organized 
hunger marches. . . .” 


The Social Gospel, 1920-1940 


“The history of the social gospel between 1920 and 
1940. . .” is one “of decline and revival,” concludes Paul 
A. Carter in his book, The Decline and Revival of the 
Social Gospel (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1956. 
$3.50). This historical study recognizes that many of the 
trends and developments in American church life are so 
“various” that generalization is difficult. The subtitle 
reads: ‘Social and Political Liberalism in American Prot- 
estant Churches, 1920-1940.” The printed text is substan- 
tially the same as that of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
on deposit in Butler Library, Columbia University. 

The Christian Church, Dr. Carter notes, “has been 
throughout its history both a conservative and radical 
force. Its teachings have been, for Western society, both 
social cement and social solvent. . . . It is the radical tra- 
dition, of protest and reform, which will concern us in 
this study.” 

The proponents of the social gospel have argued that 
social good and social evil are “collective in nature,” that 
they are not simply the sum of the good and evil of indi- 
viduals, and consequently that “men are obliged to act 
directly upon the social order and work for its reconstruc- 
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tion, as part of their religious responsibility to their fellow 
men.” They have had a doctrine that implies at the very 
least, ‘drastic criticism and, at the most, social revolu- 
tion.” The American churchmen who led in interpreting 
the social emphasis of the gospel “undercut the Church's 
support of the social status quo by a fresh reading of that 
subversive tract, the Bible.” 

Gladden and Rauschenbusch had had _ forerunners. 
Charles G. Finney had run an evangelism movement that 
called its converts into practical social reform: they were 
to be “saved for service.” Theodore Parker was certainly 
in the prophetic tradition. Horace Bushnell had systemati- 
cally called attention to the importance of the environment ; 
he had taught that by nurture one could move gradually 
to a state of grace; and he had laid the groundwork for 
much that goes on in Christian education today. [Bushnell 
also once wrote: “The soul of reform is the reform of 
the soul.” | Nevertheless, the social gospelers were in the 
midst of a “new departure” when their ideas are compared 
with the traditional development of American church life, 
particularly “the summit of complacency” of American 
Protestantism in the period, 1861-1876. 

Dr. Carter defends the thesis that the social gospel was 
on the defensive in the 1920s ; and that there were revivals 
of sorts in the days of the New Deal and in the beginnings 
of the Ecumenical Movement. He sees marked differences 
between a Rauschenbusch and his social teachings and the 
social consciousness of, say, those who have been influ- 
enced by Reinhold Niebuhr. But the social gospel, he 
thinks, without losing “elan,” has shifted “from an opti- 
mistic to a provisionally pessimistic basis.” 

He does not venture to suggest whether the latest em- 
phases can be assimilated by the “average churchgoer.” 
He also does not believe that the social gospel of an earlier 
era was ever accepted by the majority of the lay leaders of 
the American churches. 

He sees our own era as one in which the church has 
made a “fetish of adjustment to a norm and powerfully 
facilitates that adjustment through the pressure of the 
mass media of communication... .” An actual acceptance 
of a social gospel “would be a contribution of incalculable 
importance to American society, in addition to saving the 
soul of the American Church.” 


“And Who Is My Neighbor?’ 


Shortly after the close of World War II, disillusion- 
ment over failure to eliminate some of the causes of war 
becanie widespread. In a matter of a few years, talk of 
an “iron curtain,” of the ‘cold war.” of armaments, and 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons dominated world news 
media and claimed the attention of the public. 

Reactions against these sweeping events brought about 
a series of reaffirmations of the work and importance of 
the United Nations and other organizations dedicated to 
pursuing peace. Quietly a new organization sprang up in 
1950 in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love. “It was 
conceived by church people and developed through 
prayer.” Information about it is being circulated “largely 
through churches in the United States and through prayer 
groups,” according to Otto T. Mallery, chairman of the 
organization. This association attempts to combine moral 
and spiritual truths with practical action on the individual 
level rather than on the organizational level. It is appro- 
priately named Interdependence Council, Inc., (9006 Cre- 
feld Street, Philadelphia 18). 

Last January 18, in historic Independence Hall, Phila- 


delphia, people from eight nations and five continents pro- 
claimed a Declaration of Interdependence, a document 
which required twelve successive drafts and five years to 


_ complete to the satisfaction of people in 49 countries of 


the world. Attending the meeting was the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, a representative of the United Nations, and 
national representatives of people from all corners of the 
world—a Japanese physician who attended the Hiroshima 
atom bomb victims, a professor of education from Iran, a 
Costa Rican lawyer, a professor from the University of 
Pennsylvania, among others. 

The Declaration is a brief document of some 1,200 
words which has been printed twelve times and has a total 
circulation of over 100,000 copies. Seventeen editions in 
eight other languages have been printed. It states in the 
Foreword “the Declaration of Interdependence is intended 
to give individuals, who as citizens move their govern- 
ments, a direction of movement and a sense of responsible 
participation in a worldwide fellowship.” The cement of 
fellowship in this organization is based upon personal 
trustworthiness and a trust in one’s fellow man and 
“". . creative faith that a free and peaceful world is at- 
tainable through cooperative action.” 

The program set forth in the Declaration upholds racial 
equality ; urges an appreciation of “. . . another’s beliefs 
and cultural values”; and upholds freedom of speech, 
thought and assembly. One of the purposes is to benefit 
the individual and, among other things, to “increase the 
opportunity of each individual . . .” by overcoming ig- 
norance and illiteracy which breed famine and poverty and 
by promoting universal elementary schooling and funda- 
mental education. The Declaration aims to “seek justice 
as the foundation of human relations.” It advocates as a 
program the elimination of forced labor, “. . . the progres- 
sive participation of subject populations in the business 
and government of their native lands,” to “assist subject 
peoples toward self-government and self-determina- 
tion...” and to support land reform. It also recommends 
the lowering of trade barriers and strengthening U.N. 


140th Year, American Bible Society 


“The Bible Speaks Today” is the theme of the 1955 
report of the Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society, New York, 140th year. The Board states that 
the words are not only a theme: “It is a fact. The message 
of the Bible can never be silenced; it is eternal. Because 
it is eternal it has been miraculously preserved, transcribed, 
and translated. It has survived the vagaries of being at the 
same time a Book most loved and most hated, a Book 
most studied and most neglected, a Book most contro- 
versial and yet the most influential in history.” 

The American Bible Society is one of the oldest inter- 
denominational agencies in the world. It considers itself 
“a missionary society.” A recent announcement read: 
“The American Bible Society has as its single, simple 
purpose to encourage the wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures without note and comment and without purpose 
of profit to every man on earth in whatever language he 
may require.” 

Compilations of data made by the Society indicate that 
by the end of 1955 the figures for all publishers showed 
that the whole Bible had been published in 207 languages 
and dialects; the complete Testament in 265 more; and 
some complete books of the Bible in 620 more; giving a 
total of 1,092 languages into which the Scriptures had 
heen translated. 
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